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Charivaria 


“We should be in no hurry to give Germany back her 
colonies,” advises a writer. She should at least go without 
them during Lent. 

° ° 


Mussolini Loses His Grippe. 


“As for the Spanish problem, the French Government believe 
that recognition will result in the rapid disappearance of Italians 
influenza from Nationalist Spain.” —Evening Paper. 


° ° 


A correspondent writes to ask whether an Aryan is some- 
one who is born within the sound of Goebbels. 








1 


In the opinion of an authority on education the average 
boy usually likes school but dislikes the headmaster. It’s 
just the principal of the thing he objects to. 





° ° 


“The easiest people to deceive,” says an ex-confidence 
trickster, ‘‘are titled members of the 
aristocracy.” Mugs, that is to say, 
with handles. 


° ° 


“In the autumn of 1937 those who had 
their ears to the ground knew that some- 
thing was in the air.”—Sunday Express. 


Their hips, perhaps ? 
° ° 
“What would Hollywood be like 


without its yes-men?” wonders a 
critic. There’d be no-noing. 





A retired American confidence-trickster says that people 
in this country always thanked him politely when he 
took their money. So he won’t hear a word said against 


our green and pleasant land. 





According to a critic many modern plays are not fit tor 
decent people to see or hear. Sometimes, in fact, the play’s 
not quite the thing. 

° ° 


Municipal Acrobatics 


“*On Monday,’ said Coun. Rhodes, ‘Coun. Clark came in his usual 
blustering mood and nearly jumped down my throat as if he was 
going to swallow me.’ ”°—Lincolnshire Paper. 


° °o 


“No man likes to be dragged out of his bed and forced to 
join a hilarious party in the small hours of the morning,” 
says a magistrate. The same applies to oysters. 


°o ° 


“It’s a good plan to remember that strong, 
bright, gay colours are best in rooms in 
which you spend only short spaces of time. 
Therefore, get such colour effects in the 
bathroom.”—Sunday Pictorial. 


Explain this carefully to your guests. 
° ° 


A correspondent says that some 
sandwiches he bought at a station 
were so dry that he could shuffle them 
like cards. Can this be the square deal 
we hear so much about ? 
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American Slang 


A Glossary for 


AUSING only to seize a piece of 
burnt cork and give our faces an 


appropriate blackening we are 
going to jump aboard the next magic 
carpet bound for New York (the 8.42 
should be along any minute now) and 
visit the section called Harlem, some- 
times referred to as Darkest New York. 
The black and tan (dark and light- 
coloured people) who inhabit this re- 
nowned section have a slang all their 
own which it would be criminal for us 
to pass by. Since the 8.42 magic 
carpet seems to be late this evening 
(there’s a rumour floating around that 
a stowaway snug bug has been found in 
it) we'll have to go ahead without it 
—a-a-a-and here we are in Harlem, 
ready to begin our research. Now 
supposing we were to knock on that 
door over there, what do you imagine 
would happen? Well, you’re wrong. 
What would probably happen would be 
that some peola (light, almost white, 
coloured person—octoroon) would stick 
his or her head out of the door and say: 
“What’s your story?” “What do 
you want?” Naturally we wouldn’t 


- know just what was meant by this 


unless we’ve 

Got our boots on. Are wise, sophisti- 
cated, know what it’s all about (syn.: 
to be hip). A sophisticated lady, for 
example, is known as a hip 

Chick. Girl (Syn.: bree, wren). These 
are general terms for girls. There 
are several terms which have special 
meanings, as for instance the term 

Pigeon. A young girl. Though a 
pigeon may be classed as a wren or a 
chick (it would be a fowl] play on words, 
but you could do it), most pigeons could 
not properly be called hip chicks. Some 
pigeons, to be sure, are budding 

Barbecues. Beauties. (Barbecue, a 
manner of roasting ribs and other meat, 
is a favourite Harlem dish.) (Syn.: fine 





Elder Readers 


dinner). On the other hand, we must 
face the fact that a depressing number 
of pigeons are potential 

Fausts. Homely or ugly girls; 
crones; hags (syn.: battles). It should 
be mentioned too that barbecue is also 
used by a gentleman in referring to his 
lady-friend (ex.: “I’ve got a date with 
my barbecue ”). This automatically 
gives us one of those paradoxes Mr. 
Chesterton was so fond of. Because to 
anyone who ever looked about him and 
observed the creatures some of his 
fellow-men dance attendance upon this 
grim truth becomes instantly apparent: 
many a man’s barbecue is a faust. Well, 

Dry long so. That’s life. Where the 
Frenchman would shrug ear-high and 
sigh “C’est la vie!” and the Arab 
would pause in the midst of folding 
his tent and silently stealing away 
to murmur “Kismet!” the Harlemite 
rolls his eyes and remarks “ Dry long 
so.” But getting back to girls (shall we 
join the ladies?) another term having 
to do with girls is 

Queen. A beautiful girl. Alone, queen 
implies beauty, but its meaning changes 
completely when it is qualified by the 
adjective 

Frompy. Frowsy, homely, ugly. A 
frompy queen is the same as a battle or 
faust. This is happily not true of one 
who is judged 

Righteous. Likeable, splendid. A 
rightous queen is the sort of chick 
every man would like to find attached 
to his arm as he strolls down the 
avenue, the type of dicty bree (smart 
high-class girl) desired by every right- 
thinking 

Buddy ghee (syn.: lane, gate; Jack, 
Pops). Jack and Pops are names by 
which one salutes all male friends. Gate 
is also used for salutations (ex.: “Hi, 
gate!”’) Needless to say every barbecue 
is not a righteous queen. Sometimes 
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for instance, a barbecue is inclined to 
be for ever 

Beating up her chops. Talking, being 
loquacious. Other barbecues are hincty 
(conceited, snooty) and have frequently 

Got their glasses on. Are haughty and 
inclined to cut acquaintances on Lenox 
Avenue (principal Harlem thorough- 
fare). When barbecues act that way it 
is of course a 

Fraughty issue. Deplorable state of 
affairs. It should be admitted, how- 
ever, that you cannot always blame a 
barbecue for having her glasses on, 
particularly if she is dealing with a 

Square. A bore, a pest (syn.: jeff, 
icky). After all, a square often deserves 
to be 

Igged. Ignored. To be sure, you 
can’t always igg a square, but you 
can try. For one thing, a jeff is not 
the type of gate who takes a chick out 
and 

Kills her. Shows her a good time. 
It is almost impossible for a righteous 
queen to have a good time with a jeff, 
even if he takes her to a night-club and 
the 

Joint is jumping. The establish- 
ment’s atmosphere is replete with en- 
thusiasm and vivacity and its paying 
guests are disporting themselves with— 
with—well, everyone’s having a pip- 
peroo of a time. Some Harlem night- 
clubs are patronised only by black and 
tan, but most of them cater both for 

Blues and grays. Coloured and white 
people. When Harlem’s flashier buddy 
ghees turn out with their favourite 
brees you can be certain your glims 
(eyes) will be assaulted by some very 
sensational 

Dry goods. Costume, wearing ap- 
parel, suit of clothes (syn.: drapes, 
threads). Loud colours and spectacular 
combinations of them are very much 
in vogue in Harlem—even a suit of 
some violent shade of purple is often 
considered a 

blip. Something very good. After 
attending an evening’s festivities at a 
Harlem night-club you often find your- 
self nixing your drapes (undressing) 
and finalling to your pad (going to bed) 
at a very late hour in the 

Early bright. Morning. This, by 
the way, calls to our attention the 
interesting term 

Final. Leave, go. This may also be 
used asa noun. For example, when you 
finally leave the night-club and head 
for the lily-whites (bed-sheets) you are 
said to 

Cop a final. Go home. If you went 
to one of the more expensive clubs you 
will probably find upon burrowing 
around in your clothes next day that 
all you have left is 


Fews and two. Money or cash in 


“And ‘wheep’ it went, 


small quantities. In fact you are lucky 
if you even still have as much as a 

Meter in your mouse. A quarter in 
your pocket. A quarter is called a 
meter because it is the coin used to 
place in gas-meters (cf. shilling; or if 
you want to be stubborn about it don’t 
cf. shilling. Seeif I care). By-the-by, 
while you’re going through your 
pockets there, old man, better make 
sure you’ve still got the 

Twister to the slammer. Key to the 
door. It is always a fraughty issue to 
be caught on the wrong side of your 
slammer without the twister to the 
slammer in your mouse. Always be 
sure to collar the twister and put it in 
your mouse before nixing your 

Cubby. Apartment, home, room, 
flat. And while we’re in its neighbour- 
hood let us not igg the term 
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right on to the green.” 


Collar. Get, obtain; comprehend, 
understand. It is possible to collar a 
meal, and it is a good idea occasionally 
to collar some doss (sleep). Then 
again, a grammarian is one who collars 
the English language (and who ever 
thought a grammarian would ever put 
in an appearance in this glossary ?). 
Which calls to mind the fact that here 
we are, running on and on, and yet we 
haven’t half covered the subject of jive 
(Harlem slang). A great many terms 
are still on our waiting list, standing in 
line first on one metrical foot and then 
the other, so perhaps we’d better collar 
them at our next meeting. Until then 
I think I'll 

Trilly. Leave, depart. So be careful, 
ladies; good-day, gentlemen. Or, as 
they would say in Harlem—Take it 
slow, queens! So long, gates! 
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Arms and The Tongue 


SHOULD like to suggest very humbly to Mr. Hore- 
BELISHA that officers of the Territorial Army should be 
taught to speak French. It would be an agreeable 
competitive amusement and a relief from their more 
arduous labours. ‘Speak French,” I said. I should have 
said “Speak a lot of French.” Those simple little 
sentences that serve the needs of ordinary travel, shop- 
ping and sight-seeing are not enough when you have a 


difficult military problem to explain in the hour of 
emergency. 


I write this from remembered shame .. . 

When I came down very tired and very heavily hung 
about with accoutrements into that dark dug-out some- 
where in Gaul, I stumbled on the last step and should have 
fallen if a fierce-looking young officer had not caught me in 
his arms and held me up. 

I was then obliged to submit to a vivacious and, it seemed 
to me, a strangely hostile questionnaire. 

We English were taking over their sector, I tried to 
explain. Dimly after a few moments I began to realise that 
everything I said was only making matters worse. There 
was no reason why I should not be a German spy pretend- 
ing to be an Englishman and, with the amazing subtlety 
that might be expected of a German spy who was pretend- 
ing to be an Englishman, pretending also to speak very 
little French. I was wearing the wrong regimental badge. 
That was strongly against me. It wasn’t of course my 
fault. It was because I was only attached to the relieving 
company, but I didn’t find this easy to indicate. Would 
you’ Why then had I come down first—not to say head- 
first —into their dug-out ? Where was the rightful Company 
Commander? He had remained outside and sent me on 
ahead? But why? 

The reason was simple enough. He was talking to his 
Company-Sergeant-major. “Go on,” he had said to me. 
“You can speak French to these beggars.” We had that kind 
of optimism in those years. Clearly they wouldn’t have 
believed me if I had told them that. Besides I didn’t know 
the French for “beggars.” I wrote down the Captain’s name 
and that shook them a little. But I might be a very, very 





and the taxpayers will shoulder these nen 
burdens with light hearts, thereby showing the world, 
eft., etc., etc.” 
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clever German spy, and what then? I wrote down the name 
of my regiment. They couldn’t pronounce it at all. I wrote 
down my own name. They tried to say it aloud. I had 
never heard it sound so funny before. Suspicion obviously 
lingered. Was I, I wondered, about to be shot? I looked at 
the face of their Company Commander. It seemed very 
stern. Then I had an inspiration. 

“T have come,” I said, “bearing a basket of cherries to 
the house of my grandmother’s aunt.” 

It was untrue. But the idiom was perfect. 
him and he smiled. 

Later I remember they gave us a seven-course dinner in 
that dug-out. One of the courses was wild duck incredibly 
dry and tough but procured somehow or other, I suppose, for 
the sake of the jest, and there was so much wine, so very 
sour, that by the end of the evening I was talking better 
French than I shall ever talk again. Or so I fancied. But 
the fate of the Entente had certainly hung in the balance 
for a few minutes in that part of the line. 


It pleased 


ber question of financing rearmament out of foot- 
ball pool profits or State lotteries is, 1 gather, being 
seriously considered by the Government. At least that is 
the sort of thing that I should gather if I ever gathered 
anything at all about political economy. What is the real 
cost of armaments in peace-time? The whole problem may 
be illustrated by an imaginary argument (in the manner of 
the B.B.C.) between two fireside economists, whom for want 
of more suitable names we may be allowed to call the first 
fireside economist and the second fireside economist. 

First F. E. Imagine a simple and industrious peasantry. 
their country’s pride, independent and rooted in the soil—— 

Second F.E. At once you introduce a fundamental 
fallacy. The sine qua non of an industrious peasantry is 
that it should be mobile, active and alert. It is the turnips 
that are rooted in the soil 

First F. E. (ignoring him). —a peasantry wearing its own 
clothes and building its own wooden huts and spending its 
spare time in the happy and healthy exercise of producing 
armaments and practising to use them 

Second F. E. (with a dangerous calm). 
ask, do they obtain this spare time ? 

First F. E. By staggering their hours. 

Second F.E. Cretin! 

First F.E. A population having no time nor inclination 
for luxury or idle pleasures, nor any taste for the arts, 
let me ask you whether in truth the manufacture of arma- 
ments is more wasteful than most kinds of manufacture 
amongst races of a softer and sillier kind ? 

Second F.E. Of the thousand obvious answers that 
leap to my mind I will select only one. (Takes up the 
poker.) 

First F. E. And I will answer it. 











And how, may I 


(Takes up the tongs.) 
That is the advantage of being fireside economists. You 
know who wins. 


HICH reminds me that a fortnight ago we published 

a cartoon representing the Totalitarian and Democratic 
Powers as Tweedledum and Tweedledee terrified by the 
appearance of bankruptcy in the shape of a monstrous 
crow. A correspondent points out that at the end of the 
original chapter in Alice Through the Looking-Glass these 
words occur: 

“There’s only one sword, you know,” Tweedledum 
said to his brother, “but you can have the umbrella— 
it’s quite as sharp.” 

“Sharper, perhaps,” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN might say now. 
VOR. 
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A CLEARING IN THE ECONOMIC JUNGLE ? 


|The President of 


Mr. Stanley. ‘“‘Dr. Funk, I presume.” 


the Board of Trade is due to mect the German Minister of Economics in Berlin this week.| 
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Education 


DYICATION,” said the ship chandler’s runner, 

‘is “ow you look at it. There’s some in my way of 

business that’s ’ardly ’ad no edyication at all ¢ 
you might say, and they ’re as good at it as me. My old man 
was a great believer in schooling and when I was a nipper 
often enough ’e’d say to me: ‘You stick at it, sonny, and 
get all the learning there is. If there ’s anything I can help 
you with, w hether it ’s pencils or rubbers or pencil- boxes, 
you shall ” ave them, but you’re going to stay at that school 
till you’re fourteen, or near enough.’ 

“Contrariwise, there ’s others that ‘as so much edyica- 
tion they don’t seem ’ardly to ’ave room for nothing ‘else. 
My boss’s son was like that—been to all the good schools 
and gone in for all the best examinations, and when it was 
finished ’e ’ardly knew the difference between a marline- 
spike and a Clyburn spanner; but ’e was a great one for 
dragging ’is edyication into the business. 

“One day we was down at a ship together while I was 
showing ’im my side of the business and ’e picks up a 
shackle from the deck and ses to me: ‘Now, ’ere’s a way 
that mathematics can ’elp the practical man. I was reading 
about it in a book the other day. Wot in your opinion 
would be the safe working load for this shackle?’ *E always 
spoke thin and rich like that. 

“T takes old of the shackle and fingers it and I ses: ‘Call 
it five ton.’ ‘Now,’ ’e ses, ‘if you will be so good as to borrow 
some measuring instruments for me I will check that up and 
tell you ’ow far out you are.’ 

“So I brings ’im a rope-gauge and an inside callipers and ’e 
ses: ‘I’ll show you ’ow this is done. It may be useful to you. 
You see,’ ’e ses, ‘you call the diameter of the pin D; you 
call the distance between the jaws L; and you ’ave a constant 
which we may take as 4 and you call that C.’ ‘Wot do 
you call the eye on the end of the pin?’ Ises. ‘That’s got 
nothing to do with it,’ he ses, ‘you don’t call that nothing.’ 
‘Well, that seems a ruddy shame,’ I ses, ‘’cos it’s very 
handy.’ 

“Well, ’e spends five minutes measuring it carefully and 
another quarter-of- an-hour with a pencil and paper against 
the bulk’ead of a deck-’ouse, and when ’e’s finished ’e ses, 
smiling very superior: ‘Now, this i is most interesting and 
instructive. It just shows ’ow ’ap’azard your rough-and- 
ready methods are. I ’ave worked it out by mathematics, 
and the safe working load of that there shackle is 47°73 tons. 
If we ask the Chief Orficer no doubt ’e will confirm this. 
Pardon me, Chief Orficer, but wot is the safe working load 
of this shackle ‘ere ?’ 

“The Chief Orficer ’as a squint down at the shackle and ’e 
ses: ‘That ’s a five-ton shackle wot we uses on the four-ton 
derricks.” ‘Well,’ ses the boss’s son, ‘that’s most extra- 
ordinary. It looks as if I ’ave unearthed something ’ere. 
If you will look after the work for a minute I will go into 
the saloon in the quiet and check my figures.’ 

“After about ’alf-an-hour when all the work’s done ’e 
comes out and ses: ‘Neither of us was quite right. I made a 
bit of a mistake first time with my decimals. According to 
mathematics the answer is 5°208 tons, which is between the 
two. Now,’ ’e ses, ‘per’aps you wouldn’t mind telling me 
‘ow you got your answer, though of course it wasn’t exact.’ 
‘Well,’ I ses, ‘it’s easy. If you put your fumb against the 
end of the pin like that and it don’t quite cover it, and you 
put your two fingers in the jaws like that and they fit tight, 
that’s a five-ton shackle. Or if you don’t want to do that 


or you ain’t got the right size of fingers you just look on the 


ruddy shackle and you'll see it’s marked in figures, accord. 
ing to Dock Regulations.’ 

‘Mind you, it don’t always apply. There’s times when 
edyication ’elps, like over soft soap a good few years back. 
It was when sailormen were beginning to get fussy and they 
complained that they didn’t like the smell of fish when you 
put soft soap into ’ot water. After a bit the owners began 
to specify for soft soap free from fish-oil. That was all right 
till a firm put on the market a soap that stank worse than 
all the old soaps put together and sold it with a scientist’s 
certificate that it was free from fish-oil. 

“One of the owners sent for the boss of the firm and put a 
bucket of the stuff before ’im. ‘There,’ ’e ses, ‘wot ’s that 
if it ain’t fish?’ ‘There can’t be no fish there,’ ses the ship 
chandler; ‘look at the certificate. Maybe it’s something 
cooking for the passengers.’ After a lot of arguing ’e ses: 
‘There can’t be no fish-oil there ’cos that there soap is made 
of pure whale-oil.’ ‘Wot!’ ses the owner, screaming at ’im, 
‘and wot do you call whales—sparrers?’ ‘Ar,’ ses the ship 
chandler, ‘if you look up your geography you'll see that a 
whale is a mammal; it suckles its young.’ ‘That’s a thing,’ 
ses the owner, ‘there’s no call to mention ’ere and I don’t 
care wot it does be’ind the four walls of its ome. Wot I’ve 
got against it is it stinks like fish.’ But there it was and 
there was no getting away from it. And that’s a thing no 
one would ’ave thought of without edyication or listening 
a lot to the wireless. 

‘One thing edyication ought to do but don’t do is to make 
people careful of the meaning of the words they use. I was 
in a City orfice the other day picking up the order for a 
ship, and the young chap who was giving it to me ses: ‘Be 
sure and put best cotton-waste on this ship.’ ‘Wot are you 
using it for?’ I ses. ‘Diesel engines,’ ’e ses. ‘Well,’ I ses, ‘if 
you use best cotton-waste for Diesel engines you’re asking 
for trouble. Best cotton-waste is the worst quality we do— 
mostly for foreigners. Wot you want is our “ Special,” or if 
you want a good waste you ought to ’ave our “ Super.” You 
want to be careful, young man, about using technical words 
you don’t know the meaning of,’ I ses. ‘If I’d ’ave been 
out to catch you I might ’ave sold you something that 
wouldn’t ’ave been no good to you.’ 

“This same young feller—edyicated boy ’e was—ses to 
me, reading orf ’is indent: ‘’Ow much would you charge for 
wot the ship calls a ’andy billy?’ ‘That’s according,’ I ses. 
‘Tf it’s the Chief Orficer, wot ’e wants is a watch tackle with 
double and single blocks and a whip of two-inch manila; 
but if it’s the Chief Engineer it might be one of them tool- 
pads with chisels and gimlets in the ’andle, or it might be a 
set of universal spanners, or it might be a toggle bar with a 
bent claw at one end.’ ‘No,’ ’e ses, ‘I don’t think it can be 
any of them ’cos this is the Chief Steward.’ ‘Oh,’ I ses, 
‘that’s easy then. Wot ’e wants is a case-opener and we can 
do one of them for four-and-six.’ 

“Now, there’s a case for you. If I ’adn’t ’ave been a man 
that’s kept my edyication up and studied the meaning of 
words, we’d ’ave ’ad to send down to the ship for a sample. 
And that’s the sort of case where edyication can ‘elp in 
business if you don’t let it get the better of you.” 

A.M. C. 
° ° 


Musical Chair 
“At the Evening Service ‘Gallia’ (Gounod) will be rendered by the 
Chair, under Mr. John Robertson, A.R.C.O,”—Scottish Paper. 
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THE GENTLEMEN WERE ALL AT SCHOOL TOGETHER. 


Ballad of an 


LOOD-LIT temples for ranked display, 
Wreath-lit kiosks for daws’ delight, 
Star-lit trolleys that bell to stay 
Crowds adrift on the tides of sight, 
Fire-founts scattering gold and white, 
Fire-flowers red in the planes, a thin 
Neon pencilling on the night 
Over the city: Aspirin! 


Art compels and the eyes obey 

Till surfeit dazzles, and slaves take flight 
To plaster bowers where the wine-founts play 

And the switch-back swoops from the stilted height. 
Wine for heat and the dream of might! 

Speed for cold and extinction’s spin! 


Exhibition 


And what for the heads that will ache to-night ? 
Heaven makes answer: Aspirin! 


In white pavilions of vast array, 
Where grey man crowds like a swarming blight 
And views his works and forgets his clay, 
Are brace for belly and prop for height, 
Drum for hearing and lens for sight. 
But what for the doubt and the sense of sin 
And the too-clear eye that confronts the night ? _ 
Heaven makes answer: Aspirin! 


When all fires dip to the winds of night 

And the drums of the thunders of God begin, y 
What for the soul in its naked plight? 

Heaven makes answer: Aspirin! 
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Welfare 


E used to be quite a happy lot 

in our firm until the Chairman 

of Directors, who is a good soul, 
decided to appoint a Welfare Officer. 
Of course the idea of having a Welfare 
Officer is a good one, but Jorkins is 
definitely a shade too zealous. He 
nearly drove Sympson mad, for in- 
stance, by insisting that the room 
where he worked should be kept at an 
even temperature. 

“T don’t like an even temperature,” 
Sympson complained. “It depends 
entirely on how I feel. If I have had a 
rather hectic night I like the room 
to be hot to counteract cold shivers. 
After a day’s golf, however, I feel like 
a bracing atmosphere, and a much 





lower temperature is desirable.” In 
the end Sympson got a friend of his to 
make him a fake thermometer with red 
ink in it instead of the usual stuff, so 
that he can now be as hot or cold as he 
likes without the Welfare Officer know- 
ing anything about it. 

Then Jorkins decided that the staff 
needed a Games Room, so that in their 
lunch-hour they could play billiards 
and table-tennis. Sympson, who is the 
staff manager, accepted the idea with- 
out realising what it would lead to. 
Despite Sympson’s tendency to exag- 
gerate a bit, there seems no doubt 
that he had cause for complaint. 

“So long as only the junior staff 
used the Games Room,” he said, “not 





“L’d complain about their infernal noise if only one could 


hear it from here.’ 
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much harm was done, but when the 
manager of the Despatch Department 
and the manager of the Urgent Orders 
Department suddenly developed a 
taste for billiards the position became 
serious. Last week they organised a 
billiards tournament, and _ gradually 
the lunch-hour became longer and 
longer. If by a lucky chance the Man. 
ager of the Despatch Department and 
the Manager of the Urgent Orders 
Department had been knocked out 
early in the competition the thing 
would probably have been kept within 
bounds, but as they approach nearer 
and nearer to the final they find it 


convenient to play at all hours of | 


the day, and the rest of the staff feel 
obliged out of courtesy to drop in and 
watch.” 

Then he started to moan about the 
Clinic Sister. 

“Jorkins insisted that we should 
open a Staff Clinic,” he said, “and it 
might not have been a bad idea if he 
had engaged a Clinic Sister who was 
not quite so pretty ; but injuries among 
the staff have multiplied enormously. 
Scratches that in the old days would 
be ignored with a light laugh now be- 
come matters requiring medical atten- 
tion, and the Clinic is full all day. 
But perhaps the worst result of Jor- 
kin’s régime has been the inauguration 
of our Holiday Home at Brightsea. 
Members of the staff who appear to be 
anemic or run-down are despatched 
for a fortnight or so to this holiday 
home, and until it was instituted we 
never realised what a sickly lot we 
were.” 

“Has Jorkins attacked the problem 
of staggered holidays?” I asked. 

Sympson laughed bitterly. 

Everything the man does is stag- 
gering,” he said. “ He has staggered the 
holidays to such an extent that for 
most of the summer it appears we will 
have no staff at all, and he has also 
tried to stagger the hours of work, so 
that nothing really happens until 10.30 
when the few members of the staff who 
have arrived go out for coffee so as 
to get strength for a game of table- 
tennis. So far as I can see the states- 
manlike course would be for us to give 
up the original business of the firm 
altogether and concentrate entirely 
on Welfare. The only doubt I have is 
whether the amount of Welfare to be 
got through can be concentrated in a 
short eight-hour day.” 

But Sympson, as I said, is inclined 
to exaggerate. 

° ° 


Deceptive Tactics 
“Wigan Win a Stern Forwarp Ficat.” 
Manchester Paper. 
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Assistant Masters: 
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Are They Insane? 


From the papers of A. J. Wentworth 


feeling that I had not been very discreet in attempting 

to intervene on Faggott’s behalf last night. The 
depression lasted all morning and I found it difficult to 
concentrate on my work, with the result that in working 
out a sum concerning the price of eggs my mind wandered 
to the wall-papering problems which we did last week. 
This led me to attempt to find the perimeter of the eggs in 
feet and inches, which of course, not knowing the measure- 
ments of the eggs, I could not do. I rubbed it all out and 
began again but was still muddled and got an answer giving 
the number of eggs (which of course we knew already) 
instead of their price. Very unwillingly, for I dislike any- 
thing that savours of subterfuge, I explained to the boys 
that I had done this in order to test them and called Mason 
up to point out where I had gone wrong. He said that he 
couldn’t see anything wrong with it except that it was a 
mistake to try to paper a room with eggs —at which we all 
laughed. He asked for a mark, which I allowed, perhaps 
unjustifiably, but I was in no mood for argument, and I 
offered to double it if he could work out the sum correctly 
himself. He said, ‘‘Let 2 be an egg.” 

I told Etheridge to stop tittering and nodded to Mason. 

“Well, Sir, then twelve eggs equal 122.” 

“Well?” 

“Then 94 eggs equal 12x multiplied by 94 over 12, that’s 
to say, Sir—er—94 eggs equal—um—94z2.” 

“T see,” I said. “So 94 eggs equal 94a”. Go on.” 

‘So, you see, Sir, as 94 eggs cost ten shillings therefore 
94x equals ten. Then if the price goes up a halfpenny 
a dozen the cost of a gross—at least, wait a minute, Sir, if 
94 eggs equal 94a then surely x equals one.” 

“One what?” 

“One egg, Sir.” 

I threw up my hands. 
that, Mason?” I asked. 

The boy looked genuinely surprised. ‘*That’s the value 
of x, Sir. I thought that’s what you wanted.” 

“Do you mean to say that that is your answer?” 

He said it was, and when I told him to sit down calmly 
asked for another mark. It is this kind of attitude that 
makes a schoolmaster’s task so unnecessarily difficult and 
wearing. Boys like Mason make no attempt to get to the 
core of a problem, they simply let 2 equal anything that 
occurs to them, whether it has any bearing on the sum or 
not, and imagine that by multiplying and dividing it they 
will arrive at some sort of answer and perhaps get a mark 
for their trouble. Naturally it is particularly annoying to 
find them using 2 in a sum of this kind which does not call 
for the introduction of an unknown quantity. I worked the 
problem out again myself, getting it right this time—only 
to find Hillman drawing horses on his blotting-paper (a 
silly trick) and Hopgood 1. asleep. There is something 
wrong with Hopgood 11., I think, but whenever I speak to 
Matron about his drowsiness she merely says that none of 
the other masters have complained of his going to sleep in 
their forms. As if that had anything to do with it. 


| FELT tired and unwell this morning and depressed by a 


“What on earth is the good of 


FTER dinner this evening I went to see the Head to 
apologise for my precipitancy last night, forgetting that 
to-morrow is Foundation Day here and that the Bishop of 
Tewkesbury, who has kindly consented to preach at the 
morning service, would naturally be staying the night. 


However, the Headmaster made me welcome, cutting short 
my attempted explanations with a genial ‘““No shop now, 
Wentworth!” and invited me to take coffee with them. I 
accepted and we had a pleasant chat. 

The Bishop seems to be a man with wide interests, not at 
all “‘“churchy” or wrapped up in narrow diocesan affairs. 
He was talking about the Bren gun when I came in and 
good-naturedly included me in the conversation by asking 
whether I could tell him the average life of the barrel. I 
said I had no idea, and asked him in my turn whether he by 
any chance knew a Canon Slingford, who had, I believed, 
or used to have, associations with Tewkesbury. He said he 
did not, but he knew, of course, Lady Slingford, the niece 
of the Earl of Belsize, who had recently married one of the 
Worcestershire Frumps—or some such name. I replied 
with a smile that so far as I knew the Canon was not con- 
nected with any noble family, whereupon he turned to the 
Headmaster and began to talk to him about Swedish 
pom-poms—all Greek to me. Apparently the Bishop had 
been dining recently with a member of the Cabinet who 
told him in confidence that their manufacture was going 
ahead by leaps and bounds. Then the conversation turned 
to tanks. Mr. Saunders ventured to observe that he 
supposed the day of the horse in warfare was over, but 
with this the Bishop could not altogether agree. 


| J EARING the horse mentioned and not wishing to be 

left out of the conversation, I quoted the first apposite 

line from the Bible which came into my head, “The glory 
of his nostrils is terrible.” 

“Whom do you mean, Sir?” asked the Bishop, wheeling 
round, 

I explained that I meant the horse and added “Ha Ha 
among the trumpets” to make the reference clear. Our 
visitor replied with a grunt and seeing that he was becoming 
tired, not unnaturally, of this rather military talk, I put 
a question to him about his diocese, which I had always 
understood to be largely agricultural and therefore at the 
moment going, perhaps, through a rather difficult time. But 
he misunderstood my meaning, replying that the chief 
trouble was a serious shortage of ambulance drivers and 
quoting figures which seemed to relate, so far as I could 
follow them, to the Auxiliary Fire Brigade. This talking at 
cross-purposes confused me and I said good-night and took 
my leave without remembering to ask, as I had intended, 
about the Lessons for to-morrow. Presumably the Head- 
master will read the second, leaving “Let us now praise 
famous men” to me, in the ordinary way, but it is just 
possible he may wish to spare his voice, in view of his 
Speech, and in that case Rawlinson should, I suppose, be 
warned. I returned to the study to make sure, but finding 
the Bishop on the floor expounding some point in connection 
with high-angle fire. crept out again without disturbing 
him. 

It is all rather puzzling. But no doubt everything will go 
off splendidly to-morrow. H. F. E. 


° ° 
“After the formal oats had been taken, the Mayor entertained the 


magistrates, with the Mayoress, to tea.”— West Country Paper. 


On informal oats. 





_ PITY,” said my poor friend 
Poker, M.P. “He spoiled it by 
asking a question. He should 

have made it a Bill under the Ten- 

minute Rule, and done it with a very 
long face. I had one all ready myself. 

This sort of thing :— 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir, under the ‘Ten- 
Minutes Rule’ I beg leave to introduce 
a Bill called the Stock Exchange 
(News) Bill. That is the ‘short title.’ 
The ‘long title’ is ‘A Bill to prevent 
or diminish alarm and despondency 
among the people arising on or from 
the London Stock Exchange.’ 

“Sir, the Bill is short and simple. 
There are two operative clauses only. 
Clause One is as follows: 


‘ No newspaper shall be sold, and 
no newspaper bill shall be exhibited, 
within half-a-mile of the London 
Stock Exchange, and no tape-ma- 
chine shall there be operated during 
the hours in which business is con- 
ducted.’ 


“Clause Two provides that: 


‘No information concerning any 
transactions on the London Stock 
Exchange shall be made public until 
seven days after the date of such 
transactions.’ 


‘The purpose of these provisions will, 
I think, at once be clear to honourable 
and right honourable members. The 
London Stock Exchange is one of 
the most valued institutions in the 
country. Its very numerous members 
come together each day in order to buy 
and sell stocks and shares, bonds and 
commodities. Trafficking as they do 
in the life-blood of industry and com- 
merce, they naturally pay close atten- 
tion to the course of those national 
and international affairs which affect 
the flow of business and the value of 
their wares. It is their boast that they 
have their finger on the pulse of the 
human race, that they hold a stetho- 
scope to the heart of the world, that 
they are, as it were, a cosmic sphyg- 
mometer, recording from minute to 
minute the blood-pressure of the uni- 
verse. Their critics reply unkindly that 
these instruments are inaccurate, or, 
if not, that the hand that operates 
them is so shaky or unskilled as to 
register misleading or untrue results. 

‘‘ Nowin this, Sir, as in so many affairs 
of men, it is probable that the truth 
lies midway between the opposing 
parties. It is natural and right that 
the stock markets should reflect the 
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past and in some degree suggest the 
future course of world events. If, for 
example, the Indian Ocean were to 
open to-morrow and engulf the island 
of Ceylon it would be proper for the 
Stock Exchange to take note of the 
incident, to mark down the prices of 
shares in Ceylon tea-estates, and for a 
period at least to discourage the citizen 
from purchasing them. 

‘* On the other hand, it is reasonable 
to expect that before they form any 
drastic and fixed decisions they should 
assure themselves so far as mortals 
may that the relevant facts have been 
accurately reported to them and, if 
correct, are such as to justify the public 
exhibition of diffidence and alarm con- 
cerning the future prosperity of their 
native land or of particular branches 
of industry and commerce. If, for ex- 
ample, a man should hear a complete 
stranger remark casually at a quick- 
lunch counter in the City that accord- 
ing to his wife’s cousin the weather in 
Ceylon had not been so good as inrecent 
years, it would be premature to assume 
that the island had been smitten by a 
tornado or earthquake: and even the 
well-authenticated reports of an occa- 
sional landslide would not justify the 
conclusion that it had been swallowed 
by the sea. 

“Yet this, Sir, with but small exag- 
geration, according to the critics, is a 
type of reasoning which is frequently 
and dangerously practised by this 
association of wise and hard-headed 
business men. And if there is any 
tendency to error of this kind, it is 
likely to be made much more dangerous 
by the speed and generosity of modern 
communications. Speed and quantity 
of information are not always the 
friends of truth. Eager, each of them, 
to be first with the story, competing 
messengers flash it across the world 
before it is complete or certain. They 
comfort their consciences, no doubt, 
with the reflection that if there is error 
it can be corrected as swiftly as it was 
disseminated. But this is not in 
practice entirely comforting. It profits 
little (to use a homely parallel) that the 
reprieve travels by wireless at the 
speed of light if the innocent has 
already been hanged when it arrives. 
The super-sensitive Stock Exchange 
(according to the critics), with its ear 
on the ground-floor and its eyes on the 
tape-machine, does not wait till a final 
judicial verdict on events is pos- 
sible, but acts in haste and even (ac- 
cording to the critics) hysteria upon 
firstimpressions, confused rumours and 
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incompleted tales. 
the critics say) its very fluctuations are 
absurdly fluctuating. Not merely will 
the markets be unreasonably depressed 
by the report of a single unimportant 
speech: they will jiggle up and down 
during the course of the same speech, 
like a celluloid ball poised crazily wpon 
a fountain. 

“After one paragraph the sagacious 
stockbroker sells all his mining shares; 
but halfway through the next he is 
as eagerly buying them back, and 
at the end of the speech he is seeking 
vainly to give them away. Sir, whether 
he is acting for himself or for lay- 
clients the effect is deplorable. The 
contents of the mines in question are as 
useful and valuable as they were be- 
fore, the men who work them as willing 
and skilful, their masters not less en- 
terprising and competent. Nor, in the 
cooler light of the succeeding day, or 
week, does it appear that there was in 
fact any solid ground for any drastic 
change of opinion, policy or valua- 
tion. But meanwhile much mischief 
has been done. Confidence has been 
damaged in important quarters— 
among those who direct or initiate 
industrial effort and among those who 
in the hope of gain or interest supply 
the share-capital without which indus- 
trial effort cannot begin or be con- 
tinued. Loth though they are to be 
shaken by the tale of woe, they are 
compelled to believe that there is some- 
thing in it, for after all it comes from 
the far-famed Stock Exchange, whose 
skilled and sensitive fingers are ever 
upon the cosmic pulse. New plans are 
put aside; old hands are paid off: and 
savings which were cautiously begin- 
ning to creep out and seek investment 
remain inactive on deposit account. 

“These results, Sir, would be serious 
enough if they were confined within 
the boundaries of industry and com- 
merce. But they are not. The reports 
of cataclysm and avalanche on the 
stock markets, whether printed in the 
newspapers or whispered on the wire- 
less, reach every class and _ calling. 
They disturb political and social confi- 
dence: they discourage the healthy and 
oppress the sick. The widow fears for 
her pension, the parent for her young; 
even the thrifty begin to wonder whether 
in a world so uncertain it is wise to 
save, and even the industrious begin 
to doubt the value of honest and regu- 
lar toil. Again, in seven days, when the 
original rumour or impression has been 
shown to be erroneous or exaggerated, 
the public confidence may mount again 


Indeed (as some of 
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as the quotations do. But again in the 
meantime much mischief has been 
done. 

“The Bill, therefore, has two separate 
though related purposes. The first is 
to ensure that the stock markets shall 
not from hour to hour and from minute 
to minute be immediately disturbed and 
distracted by every newreport, whether 
accurate or not, which is circulated in 
the outside world—that is, that they 
shall sleep upon the news before they 
act upon it. Even so, since they are 
human and fallible like the rest of us, 
they may arrive at wrong conclusions 
which after a few days they will be eager 
to correct. No great harm, however, 
will be done if the initial error is not 
disseminated, and Clause Two provides 
for a time-lag of seven days. Thus the 
public will not hear that the bottom 
has fallen out of copper because of a 
truculent paragraph in the inaugural 
oration of the President of San Stefano 
until seven days later. By that time, 
when it has been explained that the 
paragraph was mistranslated and in 
any event was kindly meant, the price 
of copper will have returned to normal, 
and the agitated shareholder who tele- 
phones to his stockbroker to unload 
copper will be agreeably reassured. 
Not even the solid walls of British in- 
dustry can remain quite unshaken by 
the crazy conduct of the outside world, 
but by these ingenious means it is 
hoped to secure that they shall not be 
touched until it is quite certain how 
crazy that behaviour is, and whether. 
after all, it matters.” A. P. Bi. 


° ° 


Single-Hearted 


{“There are more than three million bachelors 
in this country.”—Press.] 


HE bachelors of England 
Are airy folk and merry, 
Though certain eyes that scru- 
tinise 
Find them annoying, very; 
Indifferent to the searching prod 
Of Public and of Press, 
They walk the land, three million 
odd, 
In single cussedness. 


The temale soul of England, 
Esteems them tough and selfish, 
Howe’er cajoled, it leaves them 
cold 
As clams, or other shellfish ; 
They play around, they nowise bar 
The usual social pranks, 
But, as for business, they are 
Not taking any, thanks. 
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“Ab! That was lack of consecration!” 


The benedicks of England, 
Pent in a nuptial haven, 
Despise the lot of those who’re not, 
They call them free, but craven; 
They grieve to see them idly roam, 
And hold such joys are sham 
Compared with grinding “ Home, Sweet 
Home” 
Out of the radiogram. 


But those lone men of England 
Have no domestic liking; 

The way they jib at cot and crib 
Is singularly striking; 

They wish for no attractive wives 
And seek no comely brats, 

But like to keep their private lives 
Under their private hats. 


O Chancellor of England 
Who seek a brand-new levy 
Here are stout backs to stand a tax, 
So down you come and heavy; 
Bleed, I entreat, this slippery band; 
Some foolish pounds per head 
Would help the adverse balance and 
Learn them to go unwed. 
Dum-Dvum. 


° ° 


“The degree of Doctor of Philosophy of 
the University of Durham has been granted 
to R. M. Robinson for theses entitled: ‘At- 
tempts to simplify Ketopetrahydroifoquin- 
olines.’” »—Northern Echo. 


Any luck? 
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* Now ! remember the combination—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.” 
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The Axe is Mightier than the Pen 


ke: ’S just one question 1 want to put to that 


novelist, the smug-looking one in the front row. You 

may be pretty hot on the typewriter (I want to say), 
you may do a chapter a day and get twenty per cent. after 
the first thousand and never hit the 3 key by mistake, but 
how are you with the two-bitted axe? 

Aha, that gives you pause, boy. 
Appendix and remove it. 

And another thing. Where's your tree-surgery business ? 
Don’t try to fool me with all that stuff about having had 
to give it up after the death of William Rufus. You never 
had one. All you really know of tree-surgery is what Mr. 
Middleton told you a few Sundays ago about grafting. Call 
vourself a novelist ? 

Why, I bet you didn’t even win a corn-husking contest 
in Michigan in 1917. Bless me, what have you got to write 
about anyway? Can you expect to keep in touch with life 
unless you get about a bit and make use of your gifts? A 
fine figure you cut beside Mr. Wessel Smitter! 

Mr. Wessel Smitter, American novelist, is—I learn 
from a sheet of publicity put out by his English publishers, 
Messrs. J. M. Dent—‘‘said to be one of America’s ablest 
performers with a two-Litted axe” (spelt “ax” of course in 
America. Two bits would be twenty-five cents, I think, 
if you're interested). And “he is believed to be the only 
successful novelist who owns a_ tree-surgery business.” 


Put that in your 
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Furthermore, in 1917, in Michigan—yes, I thought you'd 
guess it. 


OW what have our authors over here to put beside this 
kind of thing? Our publishers are usually able to dig 
up and advance only the most insipidly literary reasons for 
reading a man’s novels. Sometimes they mention his family 
(“We are proud to publish the first book of Mr. Goliath 
Rank. Mr. Rank is one of the Ranks of Tuscany, and some- 
times disconcerts people because he can scarce forbear to 
cheer.”). Sometimes, more recently, they have taken to 
advertising an author in such terms as “ Lumberjack, bar- 
tender, telephone-linesman, Trotskyist wrecker, and filler 
of watch-glasses with fish-hooks, Larry Kin is in the direct 
line of descent from Sir Walter Raleigh and other Eliza- 
bethan adventurers.” This makes people fight to read his 
novels, I suppose, to find out whether an ex-lumberjack 
really knows the right places to insert quotation-marks. 

These practices seem to me strange but understandable. 
Messrs. Dent’s method, on the other hand, gets far closer to 
the complete non sequitur, and far further (or fur farther) 
away from everything else. For goodness’ sake, do we have 
to read a man’s novel because he is said to be one of 
America’s ablest performers with the two-bitted axe? If 
so, literary criticism will become cloudy with even more 
problems than obfuscate it already. 

“Have you read And What Thereunder Did?” 

“Oh, no, I shan’t bother with that. That’s an altogether 
minor phenomenon, old boy. I plump for Sardines and 
Cherry Cake: the author is said to be one of our ablest 
performers with the lathe.” 

“But the other man owns a cushion-stuffing business ¢” 

“Pah! Window-dressing. He bought it.” 

Then some smart-aleck comes along and takes the trick 
with a book called One Hundred and Thirty-Five Piano- 
Tuners, the author of which, a Mrs. Bo’sun, won a com- 
petition for eating jelly with knitting-needles at Woking 
in 1932. 

I admit, to do Dents justice, that they don’t actually put 
forward Mr. Smitter’s accomplishments as reasons why | 
should read his book; but I must say it seems to me that 
this is what they imply. In any event their indirect motive 
is obviously to increase his sales by making him more 
interesting. 

(One of the things he “tried his hand at”’ on the Michigan 
farm where he was born, by the way, was “running steam- 
engines on threshing rigs.” I’m not quite sure what this is, 
but it probably helps him with his dialogue.) 


F I said that I thought this method of advertisement 
would spread and went on to give examples of its appli- 
cation to some of our most respected literary practitioners, 
you might suspect me of being disingenuous in order to 
produce an article (and you'd be a bit late, at that). No: 
all I would like to mention is the possibility of advertising 
Mr. Shaw—who can, after all, be called a novelist—as 
“probably the only novelist whose beard is so like a tuft of 
blanched grass that pet animals have nibbled at it.” This 
interesting fact he revealed himself years ago, and it seems 
to me just as likely to make people read An Unsocial 
Socialist or The Irrational Knot as stuff about running steam- 
engines on threshing rigs or owning a tree-surgery business. 
It hasn’t made me read either, but then I am, as it were, 
in the know. For that matter, the miscellaneous items 


about Mr. Wessel Smitter haven’t made me decide to read 
his novel F.0.B. Detroit, but who knows? If the flow of 
sixpennies about the European situation should ease I might 
get around to reading it. It’s been recommended by the 
Book Society, but that might happen to anybody. — R. M. 
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Peculiarity of Miss Littlemug 


T seems only the other day that Cousin Florence wrote 
and begged us to do anything we could for her dear old 
friend Miss Littlemug, coming to live practically next 

door. 

But actually of course the seasons have come and gone as 
usual, as one realises, remembering that in the summer 
Charles had to go over about the overflow from the gutter 
and the dog having mange; and in the autumn about the 
dining-room door developing a squeak and the kitchen- 
range giving trouble; and in the winter about the pipes 
having frozen, the telephone gone out of action, and 
the income-tax demand containing, said Miss Littlemug, 
definitely a mistake somewhere. 

And now, sweet St. Valentine having come and gone and 
spring being more or less on her vernal way and the whole 
of Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green being prostrated with influ- 
enza, Miss Littlemug has again sent word. 

She hopes that no one will give it a thought or worry 
about her for one moment, but she is in great perplexity 
and trouble and is afraid of going mad. Not that it matters. 
but she just felt we might like to know. 

Naturally one went round. Cousin Florence has always 
been kindness itself to the children, and what, as she so 
often says, are we all here for at all if not to help one 
another ? 

“Dear, this is more than good of you,” says Miss Little- 
mug. “I'll tell you the whole thing from the very 
beginning.” 

It would be tactless to say “No, no, don’t bother to do 
that.” 

It seems that Miss Littlemug for nights and nights has 
had no sleep. Simply lain awake hour after hour. 

“Have you tried counting sheep, Miss Littlemug ?”’ 

“Naturally, dear. But when it came to five thousand 
seven hundred and nine I thought it time to stop.” 





“ They’re so tame, you can eat out of their hand!” 
ey P 
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“1 wonder if you realise, Wilson, that this egg is 
too lightly boiled.” 


Well, yes, perhaps it was. 

“And the clock went on striking. First the hour, then 
the half-hour, then the next hour.” 

At least there was the satisfaction of knowing that the 
clock was in good working order. But one hesitates to 
point that out. 

“And what was it really, Miss Littlemug?”’ 

“Mice, dear. These old houses are like that. And 
remember that I am in a most peculiar position. My dear 
grandmother was the same. Unable to bear a cat in the 
room for one moment.” 

(Or a mouse either ?) 

“Then, Miss Littlemug, I suggest that you should get a 
mouse-trap at once. Shall I stop on the way home . . .?” 

‘Dear, if it were not for you and Charles I doubt whether 
I could go on at all, with life what it is to-day, and no 
sleep, and never knowing what is really in the minds of the 
Dictators. I should be most grateful if you would do as 
you suggest—and a pennyworth of Cheddar at the same 
time, if you think that’s what they’d like?” 

Evidently it was, because Miss Littlemug rang up Charles 
this morning and asked if he’d come round at once and 
help her out of a great difficulty—adding at the same time 
that he wasn’t to put himself out in any way, but she was 
practically at the end of her tether. 

It turned out that the trap had worked—which Miss 
Littlemug said she’d never for one instant expected—and 
there was a live mouse in it and she wanted Charles to kill 
it in some absolutely painless way, because she couldn’t 
do anything like that herself. 

“From a child,” said Miss Littlemug, “I’ve always been 
the same. Quite unable to torment a dumb animal. You 
may think me very extraordinary, but I’m like that. Take 
it or leave it.” 

Charles took the mouse and left Miss Littlemug. 





And she rang up again later to ask if he could possibly 
come round and set the trap for her again. E. M. D. 


° ° 


Britain Forges Ahead. 


“Colonel R. Thompson has presented the Auxiliary Fire Brigade 
with a dart board and playing cards, showing the interest the Colonel 
takes in all parts of the National Service.”"—The Western News. 
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Tia Rares 


“Well, it’s like this, Mrs. Davis—I depends on you and the manufacturers depends on me.” 


Warden on the Warpath 


(Air Wardens say that there are still citizens 


AVE you got your mask O.K., Mrs. Johnson, 
Kept in a cool dry place— 


Carefully and neatly put away, Mrs. Johnson, 
In its own little cardboard case ? 
Is it a large, a medium or a small ? 
What! Haven’t got a gas-mask yet at all? 
Really, oh, really! Oh, I say, Mrs. Johnson, 
This is a fair disgrace! 





You’ve never had a gas-mask yet, Mrs. Johnson # 
They ’re something that you don’t allow? 

And the thought of one puts you in a fret, Mrs. Johnson ¢ 
And they don’t work, anyhow ? 

Now what will Sir John say, kindly let me ask, 

When he hears Mrs. Johnson hasn’t got a mask, 

And everybody else all set, Mrs. Johnson ? 
So what about a start right now ? 


You think this is all just a stunt, Mrs. Johnson— 
All a sort of comic do? 

Excuse me, I’m going to be blunt, Mrs. Johnson; 
Look at me and tell me true— 


mostly feminine—who refuse to be provided with gas-masks.) 


D’ you think I ’d be wearing out my poor old feet 

Humping these gas-masks up and down the street, 

Going on a house-to-house hunt, Mrs. Johnson, 
Rounding up the likes of you 


If the show was any sort of joke, Mrs. Johnson, 
Any sort of stunt at all? . 

You be like other wise folk, Mrs. Johnson, 
Listen to your country’s call; 

You let me fit you. (You will, by heck, 

If I have to ram the outfit down your neck!) 

Get your nice mask and be oke, Mrs. Johnson, 
When the bombs begin to fall. 


So come along under the light, Mrs. Johnson, 
Comfortably; down you sit. 

Let me get the darned thing right, Mrs. Johnson; 
Isn’t that a lovely fit! 

Comfy as a cushion and tight as a drum, 

And now henceforward and till kingdom come 

We're O.K. . . . Night-night, Mrs. Johnson, 
‘or We—Have—Done—Our—Bit. H. B. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 
John Bull. “Thank goodness that’s over!” 


|Pessimists predicted “another major crisis” in the middle of this month.] 
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Impressions of Parliament 
Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, March 6th. —Com- 
mons: Defence Loans Bill 
given Third Reading. Various 
Supplementary Estimates dis- 
cussed. 

Tuesday, March 7th.—Lords: 
Deer and Rabbits. 

Commons: Various Supple- 
mentaries Discussed. Cancer 
Bill considered on Report. 

Wednesday, March 8th.—Lords: 
Debate on British Films. 


Commons: Debate on Army 
Estimates. 


Monday, March 6th.—A very 
miscellaneous day, in which the 
House, what there was of it, 
absorbed a mass of strangely- 
assorted information. Profes- 
sional footballers, for instance, 
are not the blissful children of 
nature they appear, but are 
asking for improved conditions 
of employment; girls in re- 
formatories break up much 
more furniture than do boys in 
the same situation, while the 
late British Embassy in Vienna 
has just been sold to the Nazi Flying 
Corps at a knock-down price of 
£9,000, having cost £39,000 in 1873. 





THE DANGERS OF PEACE 


Pernickius Lawrentivus, Cu1er Aucur, 
SEES TROUBLE AHEAD. 


(“There is grave danger, if the Govern- 
ment have no plan, that when this peace 
comes it may bring with it economic disaster 
and collapse.’—Mr. Peraiox-Lawrence.) 
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The statement in the lunch edition 


of an evening paper last week, after- 


wards proved untrue, that Italy had 


called up a million men, led Mr. JoHn 





CHASING 


THE DEER 


(From a MS, in the Bodleian) 


{Lord ZrETLAND explained that one of the objects of his 
Bill was to protect Scottish agriculturists and landowners 
against the depredations of deer which were becoming “a 
perfect nuisance.” 


Morris, a Conservative Member, 
roundly to condemn such editorial 
methods, which he described as caus- 
ing anxiety to everybody and loss to 
business. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN agreed, 
but declined to introduce legislation 
to deal with the culprits. These, he 
hoped, would be kept in check by the 
influence of responsible journalists. 
Labour Members, habitually on the 
look-out for political censorship, 
chimed in against any tampering with 
the Press, however sensational. 

After the CHANCELLOR had got a 
Third Reading for his Defence Loans 
Bill, against which only the I.L.P. 
spoke at all whole-heartedly, Sir 
SAMUEL HoakE told the House about 
a new country prison for women to take 
the place of Holloway and Aylesbury 
Gaols. Planned as a series of semi- 
detached houses, each with its own 
kitchen, it was to be fully equipped 
for work and recreation and there was 
to be no high wall round it. ‘The new 
Borstal Institution for girls would be 
part of the same estate and have a 
swimming-bath and playing-fields. In 
fact indistinguishable from a public 
school. 

When other Supplementary Votes 
were taken later in the evening the 
House learned that by next March the 
B.B.C. expect to have nine million 
subscribers, and that Hansard is 
becoming a best-seller. 

Tuesday, March 7th—Rabbits to 
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the Upper House are what lettuces are 
to the rabbits. The Lords love to come 
back and nibble; and although they 
had a good long talk on it only the other 
day, they returned to the sub- 
ject ecstatically this afternoon. 
In the Highlands there are too 
many rabbits as well as too 
many deer, and Lord. ZETLAND 
got a Second Reading for a Bill 
to increase the destruction of 
both. Mr. P.’s R.’s suggestion 
is that a little money should 
be spent on a publicity cam- 
paign to make rabbit-stalking 
a fashionable pastime for 
sportsmen from the South. 

In the Commons Mr. OLIVER 
STANLEY spoke very hopefully 
of his visit to Berlin next week 
to survey the course of Anglo- 
German trade. (See Mr. P.’s 
Cartoon on page 285.) 

The annual bill for the ex- 
penses of the Foreign Office 
included a number of items of 
historical interest. It seemed 
late in the day to start quib- 
bling about the very modest 
cost of Lord RuNcIMAN’s mis- 
sion to Prague last summer 
(£1,700), but Mr. GRENFELL 
and Mr. Manper spoke as if a for- 
tune had been frittered away. The 
latter’s description of the mission as 
“a deplorable passage in British 
foreign diplomacy” brought from 





“THE PROUDEST OF PROFESSIONS ” 


{[Mr. Hore-BE.IsHa’s statement on the 
Army Estimates won general approval in 
the House and outside it.] 
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“ Please yourself, Tuttberry. 


Mr. CHARLES WILLIAMS a biting com- 
ment on the attitude of a Liberal to 
“an ex-Liberal and a great Englishman 
who gave up his time to try to bring 
peace.” 

Later, Mr. LEacH’s amendment to 
the Cancer Bill, to allow the publication 
of certain reports by unregistered 
practitioners, was defeated after Dr. 
SUMMERSKILL had had the last word 
in a duel with Lady Astor, a process 
which is part of the initiation of every 
newish Member. 

Wednesday, March S8th.—The Lords 
called on the Government to give more 
positive encouragement to the film 
industry, and were told by Lord 
TEMPLEMORE that the Government 
were satisfied that the 1938 Act was 
having a good effect. 

Mr. Hore-BeE.isHa’s very comfort- 
ing introduction of the Army Esti- 
mates was so comprehensive that it 
can only be summarised here in bare 
facts. Home Defence was once again 
dependent on the Army rather than 
the Navy. The strength of the Terri- 
torial Anti-Aircraft Force was to be 
brought up to seven divisions, the total 
number of batteries being nearly 
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Personally I’m not going on until I get sanction from the firm.” 


doubled this year. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that the security of Britain was 
the governing factor in military policy 
to-day, the Regular Army and the 
Territorial Field Force would be free 
for foreign service, the latter now 
being designed and fully equipped for 
that. Garrisons oversea were being 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


WitiiAM JoHN ANSTRUTHER-GRAY 
Has as strong a chin, we'll say, 
As any in the House to-day. 


greatly strengthened and native re- 
cruitment was being encouraged. An 
additional Strategic Reserve had been 
formed in the Middle East. Should 
Lord CHATFIELD’s Committee recom- 
mend it, the forces in India would be 
reshaped. So far had mechanisation 
advanced that half the total infantry 
personnel could be carried at once. 
Light tanks were coming through in 
quantity, heavier tanks more slowly. 
The Regular Army was already fully 
supplied with Bren guns and anti-tank 
rifles. Woolwich was to be combined 
with Sandhurst. Recruiting was going 
well. Although conversations with 
France had not committed us, plans 
in detail, including those for shipping, 
were being prudently prepared. Sir 
IstpORE SALMON had reformed Army 
cooking, the British soldier was in 
every way more comfortable, and his 
new battle-rompers were a_ great 
success, 

So excellent a case naturally met 
with little criticism. Mr. DUFF CooPER 
generously described it as probably the 
most satisfactory statement on the 
British Army to which the House had 
ever listened. 
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Waterloo No More 


“FT pains me to observe,” said M. 
le Curé gloomily, “that the ap- 
proaching excursion of our Presi- 

dent has filled the mind of that ancient 
kind of miserable one, Pére Junot, with 
untruths, dark, terrible and malici- 
ous. When I ventured to reprove him 
he retorted with a leer of surpassing 
eynicism that the truth about Eng- 
land was always stranger than fiction 
about any other country.” 

“That,” I said, “is what every Eng- 
lishman says about Paris until he has 
been there. We also say it about New 
York, Ilkley Mocr and the cricket 
ground at Sydney.” 

“Ts our President,” asked M. le 
Curé suspiciously. “to visit Ilkley 
Moor ?” 

“He is not,” I replied. “We are not 
very particular about where we take 
our guests, but we must draw the line 
somewhere.” 

“T rejoice to hear it,” said M. le Curé. 
“I have heard the ballad of Ilkley 
Moor on your wireless. It aroused in 
my bosom emotions of a paralysing 
profundity. But what savagery, what 
barbarism! I seemed to hear the 
tom-toms of Timbuctoo, the menacing 
shouts of the witch-doctors, the screams 
of the witch-doctors’ victims as they 
are dragged before the bloodstained 
image of the great god Bartatte.” 

“There are many altars in the York- 
shire pantheon,” I replied cautiously, 
“but none, T think, to—did you say 
Bartatte ?” 

“Truly,” said M. le Curé. ‘On Ilk- 
ley Moor—Bartatte.” 

“H’m,” T said. “What does that 
magnificent liar Pere Junot say about 
Bartatte ?*” 

“He says it is a cry for help,” re- 
plied M. le Curé. ‘‘ Like the ‘Haro!’ of 
Normandy and the ‘Oy!’ of Lambeth.” 

“The men of Yorkshire do not ery 
for help,” I said coldly. “And what 
other falsehoods has Pére Junot fabri- 
cated about England ?”’ 

“He says,” replied M. le Curé, “that 
French visitors to London are insulted 
by the existence of a bridge called— 
with shame I say it—Waterloo. Tell 
me, is that true?” 

“Ttisnot,” answered warmly. “ You 
may present my compliments to Pére 
Junot and tell him that he lies and 
that I am willing to maintain the same 
with half-bricks at twenty yards, or 
any other weapon he pleases. It is 
true that such a bridge once existed, 
but—ponder, M. le Curé, on the in- 
scrutable workings of Providence—as 
the Entente ripened that perfidious 
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bridge cracked. It has now been torn 
down by the angry citizenry.” 

“And will doubtless be rebuilt?” 
asked M. le Curé smoothly. 

“No doubt,” I said carelessly. ‘* But 
it would be a particularly felicitous 
compliment to your President to re- 
name it. Perhaps Pere Junot could 
make a suggestion.” 

M. le Curé shook his head. ‘‘The 
English names which are familiar to 
Pére Junot are not particularly felici- 
tous,” he said. “At least, not in this 
connection, however a propos they may 
have been when he heard them. There 
was, for instance, the occasion when 
he heard an English soldier address a 
pair of mules. Pére Junot now applies 
that epithet to all his animals and 
declares that they find it exceedingly 
stimulating. He also heard two Eng- 
lish soldiers discussing their sergeant- 
major and memorised some of their 
argot. He afterwards tried it on the 
Dupont goat, which was eating his 
gravel.” 

“What happened to the Dupont 
goat?” I asked. 

“Pere Junot says it swelled up 
and died,” replied M. le Curé with a 
sigh. 

“Then they were Australian sol- 
diers,” I said. ‘‘However, we were 
discussing the bridge. Have you any 
suggestion to make?” 


“One might call it the Bridge of 


27th September,” said M. le Curé 
meditatively. “But I understand the 
English do not avail themselves of the 
calendar as they might.” 

“True,” I said. ‘Or we might call 
Parliament Square the Place of Ist 
April.” 
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“Is not the sport the ruling passion 
in England?” asked M. le Curé. “Why 
not the Bridge of the Century or the 
Bridge of the Offside? I hear on your 
wireless that a player is given offside. 
Is it a trophy, a cup?” 

“Tt is not,” I said. “Einstein might 
explain it, given a sufficiency of paper, 
rulers and pencils, but i cannot. How- 
ever, we do not call anything after the 
sport in England, except public-houses. 
I should prefer that we call the bridge 
by some name, at once sonorous and 
elegant, that would suggest our love 
of your country and our regard for 
your President.” 

“What a pity,” remarked M. le Curé, 
“that you have not in England an 
academy to settle such questions!” 

“Heaven forbid!” I replied. “The 
members of such an academy would 
be elected by popular vote. Half of 
them would want to call it Mickey 
Mouse Bridge and the other half the 
Bridge of the Nationalisation of the 
Means of Production and Distribu- 
tion.” 

M. le Curé shuddered. “ Poor France 
has also her enthusiasts,” he said, 
“though they would prefer to call it 
the Bridge of the Common Front.” 

“There might be worse names 
than that in the circumstances,” I 
said. “I can already hear, like pleas- 
ant music, the gnashing of teeth in 
some parts of Europe at such a name. 
But though it is sonorous it is not 
elegant.” 

“Sonorous and elegant,” mused M. 
le Curé, “and at the same time com- 
plimentary to the Republic and to our 
President. Hold! I have it! French 
Bridge!” W.G. 














“Well, I hope our remarks 





aren’t lost on yon.” 
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Christopher and Peter,twins,barelymen. to the Reds. The Mother still has her 
At the Play The first is one of Nature’s little Right- youngest, J'ony, a delicate boy who 
wingers, the second one of her little writes verses and hates the rack of 
- —- Left-wingers. Civil war begins and  sporting-guns with which his brothers 
Tae MotHER” (GARRICK) Peter, having been captured as a host- have amused themselves. A foreign 
KAREL CAPER’Ss last message Power, taking advantage of the 
comes very aptly to a world civil war, intervenes, and a 
piling up armaments at break- broadcast message appeals for 
neck speed. It is an attack on the remaining man-power of the 
war from the woman’s angle, nation to resist it. Tony is con- 
and with great effect it makes vinced that here is a demand 
the point that whereas for men which overrides all arguments. 
there is often a romantic side His mother makes a last des. 
to war which colours and soft- perate struggle for him, but 
ens it, women see it clearly for loses. 
what it is, and are its ultimate Miss LovisE Hampton plays 
and major victims, being left her with unforgettable force, Sh 
behind in a shattered and mean- and the more so because her An 
ingless world where victory and performance is throughout a She 
defeat are soon indistinguish- masterly piece of under-state- An 
able. ment. The Mother has an ad- g 
Men, says CAPEK, in so many mirably- phrased brief against . 
words, deceive themselves by the stupidity of men, she goes Iw 
means of bands and pretty uni- through a period of profound It | 
forms and an automaticassump- and mounting emotion; yet it Nig 
tion of being on the right side is what Miss HAMPTON suggests The 
into approaching war as if it which matters most. She is the “ee 
were no more than a football play and she carries it trium. oo 
match against another school, phantly to a most moving con- Set 
and into forgetting that their clusion. An’ 
enemies are similarly abandon- The men support her well. An’ 
ing reason by mental processes In the order in which I have rl 
drawn also from the nursery. MOTHER ALL ALONE referred to them they are Messrs. di 
But women, he says, are more Raymonp LOovELL, ANTHONY - 
grown up. To them, too long George - Mr, Asam aero Hawtrey, ALAN Jupp, Mich. Not 
observers of the futility of war a, hl es pean AEL KincsLey, NIGEL Srock Onl 
and too long sufferers from its ae eeeer . —— wan rons rpechion and Henry Hepwortu. It is An’ 
chaos, a further and more logical a a the convention of the play, and ’ 
an : Christopher . . Mr. Micuarv Kincstey : aa? An 
and much more difficult view one to which I quickly got . 
is possible. Where honour is used, that after death they He 
involved they do not find it enough age by the Nationalists, is shot; very often come back and talk to her. You 
without questioning its value and _ soon afterwards Christopher goesdown She sees them in her mind, the audi- Of : 
direction. They are less easily taken ence sees them in the flesh. They 
in by vague notions of prestige. act as a chorus, to chant the 
Women, in short, are more civilised tilt l age-old and inaccurate refrain: It’ 
than men in this matter because, | | | | | “Oh, Mother, you wouldn’t under- 
contrary to the usual opinion, war | | | i stand! And anyway war is men’s An 
hits them harder and longer. ARIS- i business.” An’ 
TOPHANES had the same idea over I found it an intensely depressing An’ 
two thousand years ago, and it is suggestion that in the next world An’ 
still true. people still worried about what His 
CaPEK demonstrates it by show- their Colonel had said to them and “ 
ing us what can happen to a widow still continued to bicker about An 
with five sons. J'he Mother has little things like frontiers and eco- She’ 
already lost The Father, a Guards nomic creeds. Also I thought it a An’ 
officer, in a bungled scrap on the nl | mistake to place the English version | 4. ¢ 
North-West Frontier, and Andrew, ST Wu of the play in England, which it sat An’ 
her eldest son, a brilliant research RM — not very comfortably. And outside fs 
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savages, yet both were proud of urban street. ; 
what they had done. But what is much more I 
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0 
: Departure 
mn 
1e HEN I was a lad 
a No more than a nipper 
~ I signed in a packet 
“ Called the Highland Maid 
nd To pay out my dad 
ts, Cos he dusted my jacket 
28- For some sort 0’ trick 
ut As I’d been an’ gone an’ played. ... 
ys , ; 
0e, She’d a mate as could kick 
ier An’ a boozin’ skipper; 
a She rolled like a pig an’ she steered like a hearse, 
te- An’ the pork was rotten an’ the beef was worse; 
oa So afore so long, as you may fancy, 
we [ was sick an’ sorry, or my name ain’t Clancy. 
nd It blew like hell when we sunk the Foreland, 
» it Night comin’ on an’ a cold rain fallin’, 
‘sts The poor old barkey with her lee rail under, 
4 An’ a great big darkey with a voice like thunder 
on: Settin’ a tune to the halliard chorus, 
An’ our homes astern an’ the seas afore us. 
ell. An’ says I to myself, “When I’m once ashore 
wie I’ll quit the sea an’ [’ll sail no more,” 
a As I watched an’ watched till there warn’t no more land- 
CH: Nothin’ to see of the home I was leavin’ 
OCK Only the rain an’ the grey waves heavin’, 
t is An’ a few gulls astern of us a-callin’ 
and An’ a-hollerin’ : 
ee “Here’s another young silly 
her. Young billy 
udi- Of a sailorchap wot’s took to follerin’ 
‘hey The sea...” 
the 
ca It’s a divil of a while since then, Lord knows, 
en's An’ the years they comes an’ the years they goes, 
An’ my old dad’s dead long since wot licked me, 
ssing An’ the boozy skipper an’ the mate as kicked me; 
vorld An’ the shantyin’ darkey 
on His singin’-’s past, 
sword An’ the poor old barkey 
eco- She’s leaked her last, 
ita An’ the world’s as wide an’ the sea’s as wet 
= As they was when I started—but I ain’t quit yet! 
tle An’ the same old gulls they’re a-callin’ an’ a-hollerin’: 
vhich | “Here’s another old silly 
ouse, } Old billy 
ottles } Of a sailorchap as can’t quit follerin’ 
ge The sea...” C.F.S. 
n an 
im- " 7 
play “The average length of a pair of trousers is forty-four inches. 
id 1s If the trousers worn by men in this country were laid end to end and 
ished side by side they would cover the whole of 7 ve ; 
e U) y e 
= Try it some time. saehieieanaincts “ Strewth, they’ve bin takin’ it literal.” 
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OMING events, they say, cast 

their shadows before. This may 

be true for some people, but 
not for me. At any rate, when just 
after the Great War I accepted an 
invitation from my old friend Major 
Corkage-Smith to spend a week-end 
with him down at Subway Manor I 
had no premonition of what it was to 
mean. 

I soon made myself at home at the 
Manor. A rambling picturesque old 
place, it was one of those houses where 
one feels one could gladly spend the 
rest of one’s days and where death 
itself would not be unwelcome. Yet as 
month followed month I began to 
feel that all was not well with the 
Manor or its inmates. The Major him- 
self was the soul of courtesy, but he 
seemed to have something on _ his 
mind. In the evenings he would fre- 


quently sit glaring at me for hours on 
end; occasionally he opened his mouth 
as though to speak but thought better 
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“Oi be usin’ of ’em, Marm.” 


Pages From My Life 


The Mystery of Subway Manor 


of it; and once or twice in his pre- 
occupation he locked me out of the 
house and I had to spend the night 
down at the inn in the village. 

This atmosphere of doom extended 
even to the Major’s few servants. It 
often struck me, for instance, that 
there was something rather sinister 
about Gasberry, the Major’s old 
butler, who had been in the family 
ever since the American War of Inde- 
pendence. He was a little wizened 
hunchback, who every now and then 
uttered a strange rasping laugh which 
made the blood run cold, at the same 
time drawing his forefinger slowly 
across his throat. He had a habit of 
waiting at table with a cutlass be- 
tween his teeth, and an old-fashioned 
blunderbuss always protruded from 
his pocket. Yes, sometimes I had my 
doubts about Gasberry. 

About a year after my arrival, when 
I came down to breakfast one morn- 
ing the Major was not there. Gas- 
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berry handed me a pencilled note. 
“ By the time you get this,” it began 
without any preamble, “J shall be out 
of the country. I hope you have hada 
pleasant week-end.” 

I turned the note over, puzzled. 
The last sentence was in capitals, 
heavily underlined and marked with 
every other possible expression of em- 
phasis. What did it mean? I lookedat 
Gasberry, who turned away stealthily. 
At that moment a horrible suspicion 
crossed my mind. Had the Major really 
left the country? Had he really left 
this house ? 

That night I awoke with a curious 
feeling, amounting to certainty, that 
I had been asleep. I sat up in bed 
listening. Nota sound broke the still- 
ness, yet it seemed to me that a spirit 
of evil was abroad in the house. I 
had no doubt whatever now that the 
Major had been murdered. 

Next morning I came to a decision. 
There was only one man who could help 
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me to solve this mystery. That man 
was Hector Tumbler, most famous 
of living private detectives. I had 
some previous acquaintance with the 
great man fortunately. By mid-day I 
was in communication with him; in the 
evening he arrived, having driven post- 
haste in a char-A-bane from London. 

Tumbler had a horror of being con- 
fused in the public mind with the 
typical detective of fiction. For this 
reason he avoided eccentricities of 
dress or manner like the plague. He 
was invariably dressed in the uniform 
of a police-sergeant surmounted, to 
avoid confusion, by a purple tweed 
shooting-hat. Thus disguised he was 
able to pass unrecognised even in the 
lowest haunts. Many a _ hardened 
criminal must have talked with Tum- 
bler unawares, little thinking that this 
genial old gentleman was in reality the 
Terror of the Underworld. 

In a very few words I informed 
Tumbler of the position of affairs. He 
nodded, and in a few moments was 
eagerly examining his own coat-buttons 
through a powerful magnifying-glass. 
I left the room for a short time and on 
my return found him stretched out 
full length on the carpet sound asleep. 
I was not surprised: Tumbler’s meth- 
ods were well known. 

Presently he woke up with a start. 
“What’s this about a murder?” he 
asked with a flash of the eyes. ‘“‘ You 
say you’ve been murdered ?”’ 

“No,” I explained, “I haven’t been 
murdered. But the Major has.” I 
dropped my voice suddenly as Gas- 
berry walked past us with an evil 
sidelong stare. He turned a corner and 
that horrible rasping laugh rang out 
in the distance. A glance of quick 
intelligence passed between Tumbler 
and myself. 

“All right,” he said, rising to his 
feet. He set his teeth on edge grimly. 
“We’re in this thing together,” he said, 
gripping my arm. “ But remember,” he 
added in a tense whisper, “we mustn’t 
let him see that we suspect him.” 

I nodded, awaiting Tumbler’s next 
move in admiration. It was an un- 
expected one. He took off his shoes 
and tiptoed after the butler in his 
stockinged feet, whistling shrilly be- 
tween his teeth. I followed at a dis- 
tance. Catching up with Gasberry he 
shouted very loudly in his ear, “* What 
have you done with your old master?” 

For all my detestation of the man 
I could not help admiring Gasberry’s 
coolness. Though he must have 
known that we were watching him 
closely he showed no sign of guilt. He 
merely gave Tumbler a slight push 
and hobbled away. 

During the next few hours Tumbler 


was busy writing up particulars in a 
hugenotebook. I went to bed that night 
with the certainty that we were on the 
track. Yet I had to confess that it was 
a most baffling case. It was a murder 
mystery in which there was no body, 
no weapon, no motive and no clue. 
It was worthy of Tumbler’s mettle— 
that was something. 

But month followed month and still 
we seemed no nearer a final solution. 
At first Tumbler was very active. He 
lined up all the servants and put them 
through a general knowledge examin- 
ation; he took the exact altitude of 
the Manor by triangulation; he even 
fixed up a hammock in the garden. 
But of late he had given up these 
activities. He preferred to sit in the 


billiard-room in silence, smoking and 
playing noughts-and-crosses against 
himself. I did not disturb him. I knew 
that something was germinating in 
Patience was 


that marvellous brain. 
all that was required. 
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Sure enough one morning after 
breakfast Tumbler clapped his hand 
to his forehead and said in a clear 
incisive tone the single word “Yes.” 
I waited. Now it was coming. The net 
was closing in on the murderer of 
Major Corkage-Smith. 

But what Tumbler was about to 
say we shall never know. At that 
moment the front door opened and I 
heard the familiar gruff voice of the 
Major himself. “Has he gone yet?” 
it said. Indescribably sinister, Gas- 
berry’s rasping voice replied, “There 
are two of them now, Sir.” Again 
came that blood-curdling laugh. 

The Major gave a yell of anguish. I 
heard running footsteps and the 
Major’s face appeared for an instant at 
the window. Then it vanished and 
there was a sound of a car being driven 
rapidly away. Tumbler gripped my 
arm. 

“We're in this thing together,” he 
said through clenched teeth. 
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By All Means Bring Your Car 


Advice in Case of Accidents 


(From Almost Our Own Correspondent) 
Paris, March 10 


VER here in France the system of accidents as 
between voiture and voiture is essentially different. 
If you are bringing your car, as we recommended in 
our last exclusive message, this fact should be borne in mind. 
There is a reason—and a very good one too—why your 
insurance company will probably ask you to insure with a 
French company when abroad, and the essence of it is that 
here the commercial aspect of collision is not so strongly 
marked as it is in England. The entertainment value of 
street mishaps is perhaps more keenly appreciated in 
France and procedure is important. 

First of all, consider the meaning of the word “accident.” 
A mere half-metre of bumper torn off or a rear mudguard 
hooked away from somewhere en passant would not qualify 
as an accident in Paris or Lyons—or even Marseilles. To 
achieve a successful accident it is necessary for at least one 
of the vehicles concerned to be stricken so as to be unable 
to move off again. If you have this condition you have an 
accident within the meaning of the code. 

Now every one over here knows how accidents are man- 
aged in London. Those bleak processions of disciplined 
cars, rank upon rank, rolling along the thoroughfares— 
suddenly some Englishman, possessed by a frenzy, reck- 
lessly overrides his sense of decorum, prudence and 
national sang froid and cuts a corner. A snick follows as 
wing brushes against wing. Instantly brakes squeal for 
half a mile up and down the street. In the shocked silence 
that follows a few disapproving Britons will stand by 
appraising—or trying to find—the damage. 

And the two principals in the Anglo-Saxon drama? They 
are to be seen, drawn up stiffly, adjacent but ignoring each 
other. With some of the choicest material at hand they are 
silent, for all Paris knows that in‘ England one’s insurance 
company forbids any comment whatsoever touching upon 
any accident that may be achieved. Cards are in due course 
exchanged, noses elevated perhaps even a little higher, and 
the whole affair is over. 

You will have to get all this out of your mind if you wish 
to circulate in comfort in France. The system of accidents 
over here saves a good deal of worry and unnecessary 
blowing upon cold issues to revive the flame of fires that 
the Gaul would consider should flare and be spent. In the 
end it probably costs you less than insurance, which to the 
French always associates itself unpalatably with the thought 
that paying a premium is paying for other people’s acci- 
dents. There is no compulsory insurance in France, and it 
must be admitted that the République gets on very well 
without it. For the following reason. 

You cannot recover costs in the French courts. If you 
win your action you are bound to be out of pocket, even if 
your adversary (while out of his mind) decides to pay up. 
The obvious result is that, since it costs you at least two 
pounds to get an advacate into court on your behalf, and 
another two pounds to get rid of the notary who has pro- 
duced the advocate, no one brings an action if the amount 
recoverable is four pounds or less. Thus arises the present- 
day Magna Carta of the French—that every citizen is 
entitled to four pounds’-worth of damage free. 

Well, this gets rid of all the small claims and simplifies 
matters considerably. It removes the shadow of commer- 


cialism from our accidents over here, preserving our every. 
day street mishaps from that taint of professionalism so 
typical of the British. The further South you go the better 
can you appreciate the genius of the French in the simple 
spontaneous stage-management of their accidents. The 
first thing to do of course is to insist on the attendance of 
a flic or gendarme. He will not want to have anything to 
do with the affair and will try any tale to avoid being called 
in to participate—you will soon see why. 

You have got out of your car, then, through the door or 
through the roof, and let us say that the crowd that always 
collects to the point of suffocation from apparently nowhere 
has good-humouredly decided that this is no false alarm, 
sham, or call to the populace under false pretences. You 
smile around engagingly, and if you have ever seen a prize- 
fight and remember how the men in the ring hold aloft 
their hands, waving them, this gladiatorial salute is a good 
start. The French are quick to appreciate any courtesy. 

Now remember that you have the language against you. 
Let there be no English ideas of sportsmanship about 
this. Before your adversary has finished his salute to the 
crowd, jump right in. Refer to his mother, to his grand- 
mother, to the wife he beats and to the children he sends 
out to steal his beer for him. Pick out some easily 
recognisable physical characteristic, such as the absence of 
one eye, ill-fitting false teeth, or a collar of celluloid, and 
draw the crowd’s attention to it. Advance threateningly to 
within a mere millimetre of his nose with your own nose, 
breathe upon him, set a blur all around him with your 
gestures into space, but—and this is important—never touch 
your adversary with even so much as the sweeping shreds 
of the ribbon of your hat which you are probably waving 
round the back of his neck. 

If you get in first with this so much the better, for you 
cannot hope as an Englishman to stand the pace or compete 
with the technique of the man you have just put into 
the shop window. The next move comes soon enough. You 
will have noticed that the flic has been passed on through 
the crowd from shoulder to shoulder until he is now hemmed 
in along with the contestants. He knows he cannot get 
back. Any remarks addressed to him he ignores, as he does 
any sign of partisanship, for he does not know yet which 
way this accident is going to break. Let us say you have 
lost the first round of vituperation, threats, simulated 
assaults and nose-approaching. No one will blame you, for 
your English accent has betrayed you. 

Into the expectant hush the flic throws—a little 
nervously: “Vos papiers, M’sieurs!” and the main issue 
has been joined. 

Papers may be smacked down on any prominent surface, 
but it is well to select an angle giving the widest possible 
view to the crowd. Here again the native has the advantage, 
for a properly-equipped citizen of the République can 
produce as many as seven complete papiers, each certified 
by authentic photographs of himself. The Englishman can 
generally reply with but three papiers, yet—bear this in 
mind—the British passport, in its blue boards and gold 
lettering, is among the biggest, bulkiest and most impres- 
sive passports of the world. 

Your vis-a-vis has smacked down his carte d’identité like a 
piece of wet fish on the mud-guard, and the crowd cranes 
to verify the photograph, passing on to those at the back 
a low growl to signify approval. This is the man: this is his 
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“They must ave ’eard of that winder you broke.” 


card. Smack down (as in the game of Beggar-my-Neighbour) 
your passport on that card, obliterating it. The move is 
yours. The British passport never fails. ‘* Americain !” 
ringside seats pass back. 

The fellow will now cover the passport (grinding his 
teeth) with his certificate of military service, which weighs 
about eleven-and-a-half ounces and is liable to show a 
regimental group featuring himself and the boys. Waste no 
time! All France loves a soldier and all Frenchmen have 
been soldiers: as likely as not there are one or two in the 
crowd from the same regiment. If you have a good British 
insurance policy, with seals, slap it down with a gesture 
and, grinning round, repeat the salute. The crowd is ready 
to take your word for it that this one is something good. 

The next move is carte grise (pronounced ‘‘ cart-grease’’). 
The document which your opponent produces and plays is 
impressive. It proves with appropriate photographs to 
whom the said car belongs, recording on the back any mort- 
gages, hire-purchase charges and possibly quite a lot else. 

> owns the car! 1e ringside sends out. ire- 

He th 1” th d is out. “H 
purchase concluded 8.9.38! Mortgage-under-seal held by 
his mother-in-law 2.3.38.” 

Here the Englishman is defeated. He has no carte grise. 
Allowing a moment for an unfavourable report to be passed 
back on the appearance of the mortgagee-mother-in-law, 
you produce your L.C.C. driving licence, flicking it open 
to show the endorsements on page 3. Few Frenchmen can 
resist a feeling of numb inferiority at the sight of a rubber 
stamp. Many a duel has been won for the Empire on page 3. 


But if you can last out seven moves for your opponent’s 
seven, and provided that his photographs are not strikingly 
more handsome than your own, a sort of hissing excitement 
begins to move the crowd. It is recognised that each of you 
two accident-providers has done all that can reasonably 
be expected of him. Some may even reach to pat you on 
the back as you gather up your papers: you will find your 
adversary smiling at you in the friendliest way. You 
wonder why. 

Well, you have not been watching that flic. At the fifth 
move, when card had been placed on card with not a hand’s- 
breadth lead to settle the issue, the fellow was edging 
round in a hopeless attempt to get away. He pretends with 
the sixth indecisive round to examine the car. At the 
seventh he may even get inside it. But that does him no 
good. An accident without a finale in which the crowd 
turns on someone is a misfire in France. There are very 
few misfires in a country so well organised by instinct to 
conduct these entertaining affairs. And an accident in 
which the contestants by skill and presence of mind can 
hold the crowd for seven rounds to a no-decision finish 
calls for just one essential. That is why the affair must 
always start with the capture of a policeman, or flic. 

Once the crowd has got the flic out of the car and begun 
to assail his ancestry from all sides, drawing the first angry 
retorts from him as a necessary preliminary to settling 
down to the thrills of pure insult, you are free to leave. The 
show is over as far as you are concerned. No ill-will, no 
claims, no time lost in court. It is not a bad system. 
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‘ Do come through; you see we’ve paid our first instalment.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Tenet nunc Parthenope 

THE siren which is Naples may have failed to inveigle 
Ulysses, but from the days of VirciL to those of Mr. 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL Parthenope has lured and held 
lovers innumerable. M. ALEXANDER POLOVTSOFF, once 
equerry to the Czar and part-organiser of the Russian 
Exhibition of 1935, has written what Mr. SrtTweE .t rightly 
calls the only adequate book in English on The Call of the 
Siren (SELWYN AND Biowunrt, 10/6), concentrating on what 
is most characteristic and least-known in and around 
Naples to the exclusion of Herculaneum, Pompeii and 
Vesuvius. He describes the majolica cloisters of Santa 
Chiara, the copper sarcophagi of the Bourbons, a blue 
stucco farmacia with rows of eighteenth-century medicine- 
jars, and such extraneous diversions as octopus-fishing at 
Sorrento and a sight of Acerra, where (they say) Mr. Punch 
was born. He also provides an excellent résumé of Neapoli- 
tan history with more detailed chapters on Queen GIOVANNA, 
King Boma and the Hamittons. As an amateur of that 
(largely ecclesiastical) barocco which is the glory of Naples, 
he sympathetically maintains that standards of religious 
art should always be judged by the standards of those for 
whom it is provided. 
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Mirror for Oxford 


You do not expect academic Oxford to arouse much 
interest in either Martha’s sons or Mary’s—the workers or 
the seekers after perfection. Indeed Monsignor Ronatp 
Knox has invented a Provost who maintained that he 
never heard the phrase “a lodge in a garden of cucumbers” 
without thinking of his University: and one sees the great 
gourds, so preposterously inflated, so sadly transitory, 
under which even the prophets may slumber for a time 
but from which—whether they be Campion, PENN, WESLEY 
or NEWMAN—they must speedily be up and moving. This 
is the underlying tenor of six dreams in which Monsignor 
Knox—aided, he confesses, by a modicum of college port 
and an immodicum of college conversation—revisits the 
Common-rooms of 1588, 1638, 1738, 1788, 1838 and 1888. 
Here, reproduced with all the quips and graces of contem. 
porary speech, is the talk of the dons of Simon Magus and 
some extraneous guests who love their Oxford with a 
difference. Momentous and light, affectionate and wistful, 
lyrical as ARNOLD, caustic as DrypENn, Let Dons Delight 
(SHEED AND Warp, 7/6) is a notable tribute to Oxford with, 
one suspects, from the Oxford point of view, the fascination 
of the unexpected. 


The Future of Sanity 


Life Within Reason is the first of a number of half-crown 
books to be published at monthly intervals by NicHoLson 
AND Watson for the Liberal Book Club. Its author, Mr. 
Ivor Brown, sets out to discover what hope there is for the 
mass of men to whom life means nothing unless an ordered 
liberty goes with it, and his main point is that the old 
Liberalism (in its widest sense) failed because of its rosy 
habit of treating Man always as a rational and uniform 
creature. Dictatorships of whatever complexion Mr. Browy 
detests, but he sees CLEMENCEAU and POINCARE as the 
true authors of Mein Kampf, and declares that by the 
Treaty of Versailles and our subsequent attitude to the 
peaceful Weimar Republic we (and much more, the French) 











“1 want a car-radio that’ll drown this squeak.” 
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FOND AND FOOLISH 


Edwin (suddenly, after a long pause). “ DARLING!” 


Edwin. “ Notatne, DARLING. 


Onty Daruixne, DaRLine!” 


Angelina. “ Yrs, Dariine ?” 
|Bilious Old Gentleman feels quite sick. 


George Du Maurier, March \ith, 1888. 


asked for the Nazi monster. He thinks our chief fault as a 
nation is our inability to see things from the other side, and 
he begs us to consider some form of colonial re-alignment 
before it is too late. (In a postscript written after the 
latest German pogroms he admits how much these have 
added to the difficulties of such a settlement.) In 
domestic politics he damns the Labour Party for “flouting 
the first principles of democracy ” and assisting the defeat 
of the Liberals by rejecting Proportional Representation; 
and he has many interesting suggestions for extracting 
the maximum social advantage from a machine-age. It 
seems a pity that so stimulating a book should be available 
only to the members of a book club. 


Genius Loci 


St. Michael Puts His Foot Down (HARRApP, 7/6) is a book 
which will linger in the memory less for its story, though 
that is interesting in itself and admirable for its simplicity 


and logic, or for its characters, though these have vitality 
and are drawn with precision—than for its potent evoca- 
tion of the spirit of a place. M. Roger VERCEL’s know- 
ledge of Mont St. Michel—the fortress-abbey with its be- 
wildering intricacies, the precipitous streets and stairways, 
the surroundings of treacherous sand and shifting rivers— 
is as exhaustive as his love for it is manifest. To the Mount, 
tumbled suddenly from affluence and frivolous idleness, 
come André and Laura Brelet—he as an employee of the 
Monuments Historiques. At first André hates and is 
humiliated by his uniform, his task of expounding history 
and beauty to gaping tourists, the sous which they drop into 
his furtively proffered palm. But gradually the charm of 
the place takes hold of him and he finds himself becoming 
part of its customary life, the fishing, the duck-shooting and 
the café talks. Meanwhile Laura, hardly leaving their 
narrow lodgings, nurses a disgust which hardens into bitter- 
ness and malice; and, worthless butterfly as she is, per- 
haps both her husband and M. Vercet make inadequate 
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allowance for her so natural attitude. The growing 
antagonism and final contest of wills between her and 
André supply the central drama of the story; but it is 
often forgotten in the contemplation of that little self- 
contained world pursuing livelihood and pleasure in the 
shadow of magnificence and peril. 





A Part for Proud Cis 


A very small book with a very notable content, Brief 


Candles (GOLDEN COCKEREL PREss, 3/6) produces, very 
beautifully, a one-act play by Mr. LavRENCE Bryyon and 
puts forward the playwrights’ views on verse drama in a 
preface. Admitting that the Elizabethan tradition has hung 
round our poets’ necks like a millstone, Mr. Binyon em- 
ploys a terser and more work- 
a-day blank verse, reminis- 
cent —so far as it is remin- 
iscent—of Morris’s some- 
what similar venture, Sir 
Peter Harpdon’s End. This 
play also is medizval, falling 
just on the far side of the 
Tudor watershed: with a new 
but not more favourable read- 
ing of Richard Crookback, 
a magnificent part for his 
mother, “Proud Cis,” and a 
sinister interpretation of their 
concerted attitude towards 
those predestinate victims the 
Princes in the Tower. 


The Gardener Protests 


It is high time that some- 
thing was said about the 
commercial stranglehold on 
gardening — high time too 
that the gardener was bidden 
to take his stand, as a well- 
informed individual, on his 
own convictions. Gardening 
Heresies and Devotions (FABER 
AND Faber, 10/6), with its fine 
scorn for mass - production 
either of minds or plants, is a step in this direction. It 
can be freakish, it can be verbose; but its claims are always 
worth contesting and its occasional wordiness is never due 
to confusion on gardening practice. Four articles to the 
month take Mr. Witt1amM Bowyer Honey triumphantly 
round the year, reverting his gaze from fruit and vege- 
tables only fit for “the trade,” from rockeries that have 
become mere museums, from vast herbaceous borders for- 
getful of their cottage origin, to flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables worthy of connoisseurs. He is at particular pains 
to show the superiority of many species to their hybrids. 
Tulips are a case in point—and gladioli, many readers will 
probably feel, are another. Species are undeniably dearer 
at the outset, a consideration which not all gardeners can 
afford to neglect; but they ought to persist and increase 
as the commercial hybrids—luckily for commerce but 
unluckily for the gardener—do not. 
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An Unassuming Detective 


With a courtesy that is rare in these days Miss MaRGEry 
ALLINGHAM expresses her thanks to various editors in 
Mr. Campion and Others (HEINEMANN, 7/6), and so it is 
possible that many “connoisseurs of detective fiction” 
may already have had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with these excellent tales. But even they will find enter. 
tainment in renewing their association with Mr. Campion, 
who in the first part of the volume is as unassuming and as 
perceptive as he has ever been. In these stories from Mr. 
Campion’s Case Book Miss ALLINGHAM, apart from the 
third yarn, which is too far-fetched, shows a technique 
that is entirely admirable. Part Two contains “Some 
Other Mysteries,” and in such stories as “They Never 
Get Caught” and “ Publicity” 
Miss ALLINGHAM gives her 
power of characterisation— 
always one of her strong 
points—full and fair play. 


Deep Thinking 

Mr. Cuirron Rossins in 
Six Sign-Post Murder (Ricu 
AND Cowan, 7/6) has_ pro- 
duced an unusual figure in 
detective fiction, for Captain 
George Champion Staveley 
had been gassed in the War 
and consequently had to live 
in one room. But to this 
room friends and _ relations 
brought him abundant inform. 
ation about a fatal disaster 
which the local police had 
decided was an accident, and 


he quickly came to the 
conclusion that it was a 
cleverly - calculated murder. 


An energetic battle of wits 
followed, the contestants being 
a man who was so young that 
his criminal skill is almost 
incredible, and the invalid 
who patiently listened to his 
various scouts and then put together the pieces of an 
intricate puzzle. 


On Foot 


As many lovers of our country-side know, the Rev. 
A. A. Evans has often rambled here, there and everywhere 
in Sussex to very excellent purpose. Now his By Weald and 
Down (METHUEN, 7/6) deals not only with such matters of 
interest as parish registers and waymarks of pilgrims, but 
also pays tribute to the old inns of Sussex and gives useful 
information about the birds and flowers of that hospitable 
and pleasant county. The illustrations, wisely selected and 
ably produced, are worthy of the letterpress, and those who 
delight in our old bridges will find themselves generously 
remembered. Mr. Evans is a friendly guide and deserves 
our gratitude. 
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